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|—THE FIVE-POWER NAVAL CONFERENCE. IV. 


ARLY in March there were indications that a definite step 
forward might be expected in the negotiations towards an 
agreement for limitation, and not merely reduction, of naval 

armaments. The interruption caused by the French political crisis 
was ended with the return of M. Briand to London on March 6th, 
but the day previous to that Mr. Stimson had issued a statement for 
publication in the United States which gave the first official intimation 
of the details of the plan of reduction to which the British and 
American delegations were understood to be working. The American 
Secretary of State said :— 

“There seems to be an impression that the work of the 
American delegation at this Conference is likely to result in an 
increase instead of a reduction of the navies of the world. The 
surest way to answer that is to give such results as seem to be 
within reach up to date. The plan which, in its essentials, appears 
to be acceptable to the American and British delegations provides 
for a net reduction in tonnage of the American fleet, in capital 
ships, cruisers, destroyers and submarines, built, building and 
appropriated for, of over 200,000 tons, and an even larger reduction 
on the part of the British fleet. If vessels authorised but not 
commenced were included in existing fleets the amount of the 
reductions would be much larger. Of course, these reductions 
are contingent on some reductions being made in the fleets of other 
Powers.” 

On the same day the Committee of Experts began consideration 
of the question of the submarine, on the basis of the American 
resolution suggesting total abolition, or failing this, the adoption 
ofa more humane method of using it as a weapon of war,(') coupled 
with limitations of total tonnage and the size of individual vessels. 
lt was understood that both the British and United States’ delegations 
wished to take as the basis of discussion a figure of 1,800 tons as the 
naximum unit displacement for these craft, and that Italy was ready 
‘0 agree to this, but Japan wished for the maximum to be fixed at 
-.000 tons.(?) France made a reservation that she would be prepared 
‘0 accept the figure which suited the other four Powers, provided she 
were allowed to retain a certain number of vessels of more than 
-00 tons, up to a maximum of 3,000 tons, as she felt this to be 
lecessary Owing to the length of her lines of communication. It was 
derstood that the French Government’s idea was that submarines 
should be divided into two classes, those of over 2,000 tons, of which 
‘ie should be allowed a limited number, and those of 2,000 tons or 





. ¥ For details of the American resolution see the Bulletin of 27th March, Vol. VI, 
0. 19 
¥, page 8. 
‘*) Owing to the depth of the water round her coasts Japan was understood to favour 
‘ larger type of submarine as the normal type for coastal defence. 
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less.(*) In the first class the number and tonnage of the individual 
vessels to be retained or built would be specified, while in the second 
the total tonnage only would be fixed and notified to the Powers, who 
would decide the tonnage of the individual vessels according to their 
special requirements. 

M. Briand’s first week-end in England was spent in close touch 
with the heads of the British and American delegations in an attempt 
to explain the French point of view as to the necessity of fresh political 
guarantees as a preliminary to any reduction in the building programme 
already adopted by the Government. Presumably it was by design 
that in a message broadcast on the Sunday (March 9th) to the people 
of the United States Mr. Macdonald referred to this aspect of the work 
of the Conference in the following words: ‘‘ We shall not agree to base 
any treaty which may result from this Conference on entangling 
military alliances. That would undo in spirit and in policy the work 
of the Conference ; but some of us will strive to secure as an essential 
part of the agreement a pledge of goodwill and pacific intention 
similar to that made by the President and myself after we had 
convinced ourselves that a naval agreement was possible. The bonds 
of war are not, and cannot be, the security of peace.”’ 

Two days later Mr. Stimson was understood to have intimated 
clearly to the heads of the other delegations that on no account could 
the United States Government contemplate being party to any form 
of undertaking even to consult with the others Powers in face of 4 
danger of war. Simultaneously a statement of the Americal 
delegation’s position was published in the American press making!t 
clear that the delegation had come to the conclusion that it could not 
assent to any proposal for a political pact, a decision which wa 
understood to rule out a consultative pact just as much as 4 
Mediterranean Locarno. 

Meanwhile, in view of the admitted difficulties of the political 
question, special efforts were now made to see whether the tonnage 
figures in the French memorandum of 13th February really constituted 
as serious an obstacle to agreement as had at first appeared. The 
French programme was examined in detail, and the global tonnage 
shown was cut down to some extent by the omission of a number 0! 
special ships which had been included in the original statement, bu! 
the total was still large, and the maintenance of the Italian claim 
to parity, coupled with the French refusal to admit this claill, 
nullified the efforts of the French and British delegations to s0lv¢ 
the difficulty. Further efforts were made two days later to evplail 
the French figures by the Minister of Marine, who issued a statemet! 
in which the total tonnage for 1936 was shown as 713,532 tons,(‘) bu! 
any effect this may have had in improving the situation ¥* 
neutralised by the appearance in Paris on the same day of a s¢lllr 
official Note declining, in the absence of a Mediterranean pact, either 





(3) The Surcouf, which is nearing completion, is of 2,880 tons displacement. 
(4) The total shown in the memorandum was 724,479 tons, the difference presU 
being the amount taken off for exempt ships. 
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to make reductions in the naval armaments programme or to admit 
parity with Italy. 

M. Dumesnil’s figures must be further referred to. He showed 
the existing tonnage, including special vessels but not exempt ships, 
as 670,861 tons, but this included ships building and appropriated 
for, the existing strength in vessels in commission being only 492,407 
tons. The figure given for 1936, 713,532 tons, was the total of the 
ships which would be in commission before the end of that year. 
From 1931 to 1933 France proposed to build 120,000 tons, i.e., 
77,329 tons of replacement and 42,671 tons of supplementary con- 
struction, and the latter figure included 23,330 tons in replacement 
of the battleship France, lost in 1922, and 19,341 tons of actual 
supplementary building, but the rest was entirely replacement tonnage 
already overdue. These 120,000 additional tons would be in com- 
mission in 1936, and the total strength of the fleet in commission 
would then be—allowing for scrappings—713,532 tons. 

During the following three years, 1934 to 1936, France was to 
build a further 120,000 tons, all for replacement, and it was pointed 
out that the French delegation had already specified, on 13th February, 
that the tonnage thus built (which would be in commission after 
dist December, 1936), would be entirely balanced by the scrapping 
of an equal quantity of over-age tonnage. At the end of 1939, as 
at the end of 1936, the total strength of the ships in commission 
would, therefore, be 713,532 tons. 

it cannot be said that the publication of these figures did anything 
to improve the situation, while, even had the totals shown been 
lower than they were, the Italian insistence on the claim to parity 
proved an insuperable obstacle to agreement. While maintaining 
its attitude on the question of principle, the Italian delegation offered, 
it was understood, to build no more capital ships during the ensuing 
six years, provided that France gave a similar undertaking, but 
M. Briand was reported to have refused to consider this proposal, 
on the ground that it would involve a departure from the existing 
building programme of the French Government.(*) Any settlement 
based on the figures shown in that programme was, however, 
unacceptable to Italy owing to the low level of existing tonnage of 
that country ; an agreement with France on that basis would either 
stabilise Italy’s inferiority or involve her in further naval expenditure 
on a large scale. Matters appeared to have reached a deadlock, 
‘ince France maintained her refusal to curtail her building programme 
‘xcept in return for political guarantees, and at the same time refused 
‘0 admit the claim of Italy to maintain a naval strength equal to 
that programme, whether it was cut down or not. If, it was pointed 
out, Italy based her claim on her position as a world Power, why 
did she not claim parity with Great Britain or the United States, 
‘reven Japan? If, however, she based it on her position in the 


_-e--—. 


(5) This provided for building the whole 175,000 tons of capital ships allowed to France 
under the W ashington Treaty and six 10,000 ton cruisers carrying 8-inch guns. 
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Mediterranean then she was claiming, not parity, but marked 
superiority in that area over the naval strength of any othe 
Power. 

On March 18th reports were current that something in the nature 
of a concession had been made by Signor Grandi in proposals put 
forward during conversations with M. Tardieu. The latter was 
understood to have suggested that France might agree to some 
reduction in her tonnage total—to something over 600,000 tons—if 
she could be guaranteed a permanent superiority of strength over 
Italy.(°) In reply, the Italian delegate was reported to have intimated 
that his Government was prepared to leave France with her existing 
superiority in battleships,(’) and to forego strict parity in submarines, 
on the condition that her claim to theoretical parity over the whole 
field of naval armaments was admitted. Signor Grandi suggested 
that in the comparative tables of naval strength for the years 1930 
to 1936 only really effective tonnage should be included, i.e., under-age 
vessels and vessels under construction, and claimed that this arrange- 
ment would give France a temporary superiority of nearly 150,000 
tons ; numerical equality estimated on that basis would, he main- 
tained, mean Italian inferiority, since France possessed several ships 
which, though over age, were still serviceable and in commission, 
while Italy had very few. 

The French delegation does not appear to have given this suggestion 
much consideration, partly on the ground that it was the duty ! 
the Italians to put forward concrete figures of tonnage, and tli 
prospects of reconciling the two points of view were made even mor 
remote by the appearance in Rome of an official communique 0u 
20th March, stating that the Fascist Grand Council had “ entire); 
approved the work done by the delegates at the Naval Conference 
in defence of Italy’s right to maritime parity with the most strongly 
armed Power on the Continent.’ M. Tardieu and M. Briand were 
both back in Paris, and on 21st March it was understood that the 
former had fixed no date for his return to London, while M. Brians 
departure was described by the Paris press as “‘ marking the decisio 
of the French Government to take no active part in the Conferen 
so long as the present group of circumstances is unchanged.” 

Nor was much more success met with in dealing with the questiol 
of the French figures. After careful examination of these durilg 
several days it was found impossible to induce the French delegatio! 
to reduce them to any material extent, except in return for the vet 
ance of political guarantees, and the efforts of the British and Fveneh 
delegations have accordingly been concentrated, since the beginning 
of the last week in March, on an attempt to find a formula whic! will 
satisfy the desire of France for security while not involving ns 
Britain i in any obligations beyond those already undertaker D yan S ti 


(6) The figure of difference mentioned was believed to be 200,000 tons. — 
(7) Italy was entitled to 175,000 tons of battleships by the Washington utio, but st 
has only utilised about 75,000 tons of this. 
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terms of the League Covenant and the Locarno Treaty. Into this 
discussion the United States delegation was also drawn owing to the 
inclusion in the scope of enquiry of the idea of a consultative pact— 
similar to that signed at Washington in February 1922 regarding the 
Pacific—as being possibly acceptable to France as a guarantee of 
security. On 25th March the American delegation issued an official 
statement with the object of making the attitude of the United States 
Government clear, in which it was pointed out that it had already 
been explained some weeks earlier that ‘‘ America had no objection 
to entering a consultative pact as such. On the contrary, the United 
States is already a party to a number of treaties involving the obliga- 
tion of consulting with other Powers. It will not, however, enter 
into any treaty, whether consultative or otherwise, where there is 
danger of its obligation being misunderstood as involving a promise 
to render military assistance or guaranteeing protection by military 
force to another nation.’ It was felt, the statement continued, that 
such a misunderstanding might arise if the United States entered into 
such a treaty as a quid pro quo for the reduction of the naval forces of 
another Power, and that that danger had hitherto inhered in the 
existing situation and in the French attitude, “‘ but if the demand 
for security could be satisfied in some other way, then the danger of 
misunderstanding a consultative pact would be eliminated, and in 
such case the question would be approached from an entirely different 
standpoint. In such a case the American delegation would consider 
the matter with an entirely open mind.”’ 

This announcement appears to have caused some surprise in the 
United States, and on the following day Mr. Cotton, the acting 
Secretary of State, felt it necessary to reassure public opinion in the 
country with the statement that no change had taken place in the 
attitude of the delegation in London. The communiqué was nothing 
nore than a clarification of the position which the United States 
has maintained throughout; that is, that they were unwilling to 
cnter into any treaty promising to give military or other sanctions 
to other Powers. Mr. Cotton added that, in his own opinion, a 
consultative pact would not mean a material reduction in tonnage, 
though it might have some slight effect. 

This official explanation of what was taking place in London 
does not appear to have cleared up the uncertainty which was now 
lelt as to the American attitude towards the political question. 
Though responsible opinion did not believe that there could exist 
any divergence of opinion between the President and the members 
of the delegation, Mr. Cotton issued a further statement on 29th 
March on Mr. Hoover's behalf. This was to the effect that there were 
ho differences of view between him and the delegation, and it was 
generally believed in London by those best in the position to judge 
that the view actually taken by Mr. Stimson and his colleagues was 
that the question of a pact would not arise until an agreement had 
been reached between the European Powers with regard to the 
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Mediterranean and until this had been followed by the signature of 
a five-Power treaty embodying reductions in naval tonnage. After 
that point has been reached, it was suggested that the United States 
would be prepared to enter a consultative pact, at a time when it 
was clear to the world that their action in doing so could not be 
regarded as a quid pro quo for the reduction of tonnage by any other 
Power. 

Support for the idea of participation in a consultative pact was 
forthcoming in America from those who pointed out that the Senate 
had not hesitated to ratify the Pacific Pact of 1922, without which 
the reductions and limitations adopted at Washington could never 
have been achieved, while another aspect of the matter was put 
forward by Mr. Kellogg who, in a speech on 28th March, gave it as 
his opinion that the principle of consultation was inherent in the 
Kellogg Treaty, and “any of the signatory Powers may call the 
attention of belligerents to its provisions and urge its maintenance 
unimpaired.” 

At the end of the month it was understood that Mr. Macdonald, 
as President of the Conference, had invited Signor Grandi to take 
part in the discussions, which were now practically confined to finding 
an interpretation of Article XVI of the Covenant which would satisfy 
France, but the Italian delegate was reported to have given it as his 
opinion that the consideration of any formula which involved the 
interpretation or clarification of existing covenants or treaties was 
a matter which ought properly to be done at Geneva, by all the 
members of the Council; also that the chief questions with which 
the Conference had to deal were not political but technical, being 
concerned with naval disarmament as such. 

Mr. Macdonald and M. Briand were accordingly left to find a 
solution of the problem alone. Their efforts were rendered more 
difficult by the knowledge that, even if successful, the question of 
Italy’s claim would still remain, but apart from this, the attitude 
taken up by the French Government, as far as could be learnt from 
the information made public, did not suggest that anything short 
of a definite undertaking for military support would be regarded as 
affording the necessary safeguards. M. Briand was understood to be 
asking not only that the British Government should formally under- 
take, so far as France and Italy were concerned, to join in any sanctions 
recommended by the Council of the League under Article XVI; that 
is, to do, in the event of a Franco-Italian conflict, what it has already 
undertaken to do in the event of a Franco-German one, but also 
that Great Britain should agree that under Article X VI sanctions were 
obligatory and would come into force automatically against the 
aggressor in a Franco-Italian quarrel. 

On April 1st questions were asked in Parliament which gav¢ 
evidence of some concern as to the possible implications of any interpr’ 
tation of Article XVI which would be likely to meet the French views, 
and Mr. Macdonald was asked whether he would give an assurance 
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that the Government would not enter into any liabilities in the 
Mediterannean based on a breach of the Kellogg Treaty. He replied 
that they had no intention of entering into any commitments which 
went beyond the obligations resulting from the Covenant and the 
Treaty of Locarno, and added, “ the French Government do not ask, 
and have never asked, that the Government should add to the burdens 
which already devolve upon them as the result of those instruments.”’ 

The Prime Minister’s position was not made easier by the state- 
ments made the next day by the Paris press, which reported that both 
he and Mr. Henderson had accepted the French thesis as to the 
obligatory character of the engagements involved in the interpretation 
of Article X VI according to which Great Britain would, on the con- 
ditions mentioned in that Article, ipso facto and automatically put at 
the disposal of the League the forces recommended by the Council. A 
semi-official statement issued in Paris on the following day was, 
perhaps, intended to correct this, since it was to the effect that France 
had no desire to ask Great Britain to assume any fresh obligations, but 
was Only trying to make clear those which already existed under the 
Covenant, and it was added that the safeguard for everybody, in the 
French view, was that no recommendation could be given by the League 
Council without the unanimous assent of its members.(*) 

In London, uneasiness was not confined to opinion which was in 
opposition to the Government, and in any event, the feeling was 
general by the end of the first week of April that definite decisions 
with regard to the future of the Conference would have to be taken 
very soon. A meeting of the delegations of the British Common- 
wealth on 7th April was understood to have been the occasion of 
intimations that Australia, at any rate, did not desire to be a party to 
any anticipatory declarations, and general support was given to the 
thesis already given utterance to by the official spokesman of the 
British delegation a week earlier when he said that further military 
commitments were absolutely out of the question, since to undertake 
them would be tantamount to tying the country down to engaging in 
inilitary operations without being able to control the situation from 
which they had arisen. 

On April 8th M. Briand returned to London with his Government’s 
teply to the latest British proposal as to the interpretation to be given 
to Article 16 and after a meeting between him and the Prime Minister 
4 statement was issued that the conversations would be continued 
the following day ‘‘ to continue the search for the means of securing 
a five-Power agreement.’ Though it was understood that the two 
Governments were now fairly well agreed in principle as to the 
interpretation of Article 16, it was also explained that no definite 
formula could be said to have been either accepted or rejected in 
Paris, As a matter of fact all that the French Cabinet had done was 
‘0 take note of the British declaration, and it was pointed out by the 





(8) As a member of the Council Great Britain could thus nullify any attempt at inter- 
vention if she so desired. 
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Pars press that the only thing which the Cabinet had to decide was 
whether the British formula justified any reduction in the total 
tonnage demanded by France. The reply to this last question was 
understood to be a definite negative, and the feeling was general 
that the prospects of a five-Power agreement had not really come 
any nearer as the result of the discussions on this question of 
‘* interpretation.” 

Of secondary importance only to the political question was the 
problem of reconciling the Japanese claim to a 70 per cent. ratio in 
auxiliary vessels with American views. Much interest attached, 
therefore, to a proposal made by the United States delegation, and 
communicated to Mr. Matsudaira by Senator Reed in the middle of 
March, according to which the figures of tonnage would be fixed at 
the following totals: Cruisers with 8-inch guns, America 180,000 
tons ; Japan 108,400 tons. Smaller cruisers, America 143,500 tons; 
Japan 101,450 tons. Destroyers, America 150,000 tons; Japan 
105,500 tons ; and submarines, America and Japan both 52,700 tons, 
Totals : America 526,200 tons and Japan 367,050 tons. 

These figures were transmitted to Tokyo, but it was not until 
April 1st that a reply was received. Fortunately this amounted to an 
acceptance of the proposals, accompanied by reservations which were 
not considered seriously to affect their value. They referred to the 
following four points: (1) The construction of 10,000-ton cruisers 
after 1935, as to which it was assumed Japan would retain her freedom 
of action, (2) Earlier replacement of submarines, (3) Duration of the 
agreement, which the Japanese Government understood would run 
until the end of 1936, and (4) Capital ships, the arrangement as to 
which Japan considered should be bound up with the agreement 
regarding auxiliary tonnage. 

On the following day an official statement appeared defining the 
attitude of the Japanese Government, which, it was explained, had 
recommended acceptance of the proposals as the basis of a treaty 
owing to its desire to co-operate to the full in promoting the success 
of the Conference, but also had in mind the fact that the treaty would 
be in force only up to the end of 1936; as to the arrangemenis 
thereafter all the nations concerned would be free to claim all tha! 
they deemed necessary to their security, and Japan would naturally 
be in a position to maintain the claims which she considered to be 
necessary “‘ from the point of view of national defence as heretofore. 
It was at the same time understood that as regards the second 
reservation Japan wished to begin construction of a limited numbe! 
of submarines before 1936 and before the age limit of existing vessels 
was reached, for the purpose of keeping her dockyards employed, and 
as regards the third the desire was that the acceptance of the figures 
for auxiliary craft should be contingent on the prolongation of the 
holiday in capital ship building. 

The settlement of the points raised by these reservations W4* 
considered to be a matter for technical discussion and was accordingly 
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entrusted to a committee of experts. It will be remarked that the 
total of 108,400 tons of large cruisers allotted to Japan gives her a 
ratio of only 60 per cent., but as the United States will have only 
15 of these vessels (carrying 8-inch guns) completed by 1936 the 
Japanese ratio until that date will be 72 per cent. In the number of 
ships also, the Japanese ratio is favourable, since up to 1936 Japan 
will have 12 8-inch gun cruisers compared to America’s 15, owing to 
the fact that four of the former’s vessels of that gun calibre are of 
only 7,100 tons.(*) 

In the 6-inch gun cruiser class the Japanese ratio is 70 per cent. 
of the American, as it is also in destroyers, while in submarines the 
figures are equal. In the total tonnage in the four classes of vessels 
the Japanese figure is 69 per cent. of that of the U.S.A., but as, in 
fact, the United States will have only 15 8-inch gun cruisers until 
1936, the ratio at present is 73 per cent. 

The position on April 9th was understood to be that agreement 
had been reached on all the important points regarding the three- 
Power proposals, but that very little hope remained of reconciling 
the points of view of Italy and France in such a way as to render a 
five-Power agreement of any kind possible. 





Note I.—ForMULA RE INTERPRETATION OF ARTICLE XVI oF 
THE COVENANT. 


The formula referred to on April 5th as having been submitted to M. Briand 
by the British Premier was understood to be an interpretation of paragraph 2 
of Article XVI, based on Annex F. of the Treaty of Locarno in the letter to the 
German delegation to the League. This read :— 


(ANNEX F.) 


The German delegation has requested certain explanations in regard 
to Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

‘We (Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, Poland and Czechoslovakia), 
are not in a position to speak in the name of the League, but in view 
of the discussions which have already taken place in the Assembly and 
in the commissions of the League of Nations, and after the explanations 
which have been exchanged between ourselves, we do not hesitate to 
inform you of the interpretation which, in so far as we are concerned, we 
place upon Article xvi. 

In accordance with that interpretation the obligations resulting from 
the said Article on the members of the League must be understood to 
mean that each State member of the League is bound to co-operate loyally 
and effectively in support of the Covenant and in resistance to any act 
of aggression to an extent which is compatible with its military situation 
snd takes its geographical porition into account.” 





(°) These are the four cruisers of the Furutaka class. 
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Nore Il.—Text or Articte XVI oF THE CovENANT. 
(For purposes of reference the text of Article 16 is reprinted here.) 


ARTICLE 16. 

Should any Member of the League resort to war in disregard of its 
covenants under Article 12, 13 or 15, it shall ipso facto be deemed to have 
committed an act of war against all other Members of the League, which 
hereby undertake immediately to subject it to the severance of all trade or 
financial relations, the prohibition of all intercourse between their nationals 
and the nationals of the covenant-breaking State, and the prevention of all 
financial, commercial or personal intercourse between the nationals of the 
covenant-breaking State and the nationals of any other State, whether a 
Member of the League or not. 

It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to recommend to the 
several Governments concerned what effective military, naval or air force 
the Members of the League shall severally contribute to the armed forces 
to be used to protect the covenants of the League. 

The Members of the League agree, further, that they will mutually support 
one another in the financial and economic measures which are taken under this 
Article, in order to minimise the loss and inconvenience resulting from the 
above measures, and that they will mutually support one another in resisting 
any special measures aimed at one of their number by the covenant-breaking 
State, and that they will take the necessary steps to afford passage through 
their territory to the forces of any of the Members of the League which are 
co-operating to protect the covenants of the League. 

Any Member of the League which has violated any covenant of the League 
may be declared to be no longer a Member of the League by a vote of the 
Council concurred in by the representatives of all the other Members of the 
League represented thereon. 
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II.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Abyssinia. 
April 2nd—The death occurred of the Empress Zauditu. She was 
succeeded by the Regent Plenipotentiary Ras Tafari. 


Brazil. 

March 28th._—The election as President of Dr. Julio Prestes, the Republican 
Conservative candidate, was confirmed. His period of office was for four 
vears from 15th November, 1930. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 27th—Feng’s Kuominchun army was reported to have occupied 
Chengchow without opposition, and Shih Yu-san was believed to have 
deserted Nanking and joined up with the Kuominchun again. (Shih had 
recently left the Kuominchun, following on the receipt of a subsidy from 
Nanking.) 

April ist—The Kuominchun was reported to have occupied Kaifeng 
(capital of Honan), and Yen Hsi-shan’s forces to have advanced into northern 
Shantung. Han Fu-chu was retreating into southern Shantung. 

The Shanghai Provisional Court ceased to function, and was succeeded 
bya Shanghai District Court and an Appeal Court, in both of which Chinese 
Judges sat alone. 

April 3rd—A reign of terror was reported to prevail in northern 
Kwangtung owing to the activities of brigands, who, after being driven out 
of Kanchow, had captured and burned Namyung in Kwangtung and murdered 
many officials and other inhabitants. 

Yen Hsi-shan assumed office as Generalissimo of the “ national forces ” 
ud gave the Legations in Peking formal assurances that foreign life and 
property would be given full protection. He also urged the Powers not to 
give moral or material support to Chiang Kai-shek, against whom a “* punitive 
expedition ’’ was to be launched. 

The Shansi troops were stated to have reached Techow in Shantung, 
aud the Nanking army was reported to be evacuating Tsinanfu (capital of 

tung). 

Keports were current in Shanghai that the Nanking authorities had 
‘ubsidised Manchuria to the extent of 1,500,000 dollars to send troops south 
ol the Great Wall and occupy Tientsin and other centres. 

. Public opinion in the North generally was understood to be strong against 
JCNKING, 

wil 4th—Many stories of atrocities committed by brigands in Yunnan 
teached Shanghai. — , 

April 5th—The Government issued a mandate ordering a punitive 
‘xpedition against Yen Hsi-shan, who was to be arrested and punished. 

Chang Hsueh-liang was reported to have undertaken to take military 
measures to threaten the Northern torces in the region of the Great Wall, 
while the Manchurian Navy would guard Tsingtao and hold it for Nanking. 

Vonditions in Kiangsu were reported to be as bad, owing to brigandage, 
a — and Hupeh, and two towns quite near to Shanghai were raided 
aid Durnt, 
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April 8th.—Martial Law was proclaimed at Kiukiang and all shipping wa; 
suspended. Communists were reported to have seized Nanchang (capita! 
of Kiangsi). 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 


March 30th.—News reached Shanghai that two British and one American 
missionary had been captured by brigands in Western Kiangsi, near Yuanchoy. 

March 31st.—The U.S. Consul-General telegraphed to the Kiangsi Pr- 
vincial Government asking them to take immediate steps to secure the release 
of the three missionaries. 

April 1st.—News reached Peking that the three missionaries had been 
captured on 23rd March, on which day Yuanchow had been sacked by 
Communists and the city magistrate and other officials murdered. Large 
areas in Kiangsi, Kwantung and Fukien were reported to be in a state of 
disorder owing to the depredations of red troops, and the families of mis- 
sionaries were stated to be leaving Nanchang (the capital of Kiangsi) and 
other places in the district. 

April 2nd.—The Foreign Minister notified the British, French, American, 
Dutch, Norwegian and Brazilian Ministers that the Provincial Bureaux 
of Foreign Affairs having been abolished, all Mixed Appeal Cases in which 
foreigners entitled to extra-territorial rights were plaintiffs would thence- 
forward be heard in the Provincial High Courts concerned. 

April 3rd.—An English missionary of Tientsin named Scarlett was killed 
by brigands at Peiteiho, not far from Tientsin. 

April 7th—The Treaty of Amity and Commerce with Czechoslovakis, 


based on the principle of equality and mutual respect for sovereignty, signed 
on 12th February, 1930, was published. 

News reached Hankow that the American missionary who was captured 
on March 23rd at Yuanchow had been released. 


Czechoslovakia. ; 
April 7th—Publication of Treaty with China. (See China; Ever 
Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 


Denmark. 

April 4th—The Government signed the Commercial Convention a! 
Protocol for future negotiations drawn up by the Tariff Truce Conference 0 
March 24th. 


March 31st.—Opening of negotiations with British Government. 
Great Britain, General.) 


(d¢e 


France. 

March 26th.—The Minister of War, speaking in the Senate on the Am! 
Estimates, said that France had reduced her army from 56 divisions in 1! 
to 20, and the length of service from three years to one year. M. Tari! 
said that from the point of view of land armaments France was in the sl 
position as was England from the point of view of naval armaments. *” 
had carried out reductions before any international agreement had beet 
reached, and in the matter of military disarmament was ahead of everybody 
else. As regards the Conference, also, if in London any Power had m” 
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positive and constructive proposals to help towards an agreement, that Power 
was certainly France. 

March 27th—Semi-official views as to progress in London. (See Great 
Britain, The London Naval Conference.) 

During the Chamber debate on the ratification of the Young Plan M. 
Tardieu asked for a division on a vote of confidence and obtained this by 319 
votes to 262. Subsequently he obtained a vote of confidence in the Senate 
by a majority of 21 on the question of the composition of his Cabinet (145 
to 124). 

March 30th—The Chamber adopted the Bill ratifying the Young Plan 
by 545 votes to 40, on a motion of confidence. 

* March 31st.—French press on M. Briand’s attitude re security guarantee. 
(See Great Britain, The Naval Conference.) 

April 2nd.—The press reported that Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Henderson 
had accepted the French thesis as to the obligatory character of the obligations 
involved in the (French) interpretation of Article XVI of the Covenant, i.e., 
that Great Britain would, in the conditions mentioned in Article XVI, ipso facto 
and automatically put at the disposal of the League the forces recommended 
by the Council, and that intervention on behalf of a country attacked was to 
take place as soon as the Council had come to a decision. 

It was understood that there was no question of any exact or final formula 
having been agreed upon in London or sent to Paris for M. Tardieu’s approval 
or otherwise. Suggestions were constantly being made and were all receiving 
consideration by everyone concerned. 

April 3rd.—It was stated semi-officially that in the political conversations 
in London France had no desire to ask Great Britain to assume any fresh 
obligations, but was only trying to make clear those existing under the Coven- 
ant, and the safeguard for everybody, in the French view, was that no recom- 
mendation could be given by the League Council without the assent of all its 
members. 

April 4th—The press drew attention to the fact that France had never 
asked for superiority over Italy in naval armaments. In 1914 the French 
fleet amounted to 1,139,000 tons and the Italian to 687,000 tons, and the 
relationship had been practically constant since 1900. The existing French 
fleet totalled 642,000 tons and the Italian 359,000 tons, so that parity would 
entail a large increase of armaments. 

April 5th—The Senate voted the ratification of the Hague Agreements 
by 283 votes to 8. 

: April 7th—M. Briand reported to the Cabinet on the situation at the 
Naval Conference, and his attitude in upholding in its entirety the French 
point of view set forth in the memorandum of 20th December was approved 
unanimously, 


Germany. 


March 27th—Following on disagreement between the Government and 
the party leaders regarding the former’s financial programme (particularly 
4s to unemployment insurance) the Government resigned. (The Government's 
programme included provisions for placing on its own feet the insolvent 
Unemployment Insurance Institution which had been for some time a serious 
drain on the Treasury, but the Socialists were committed to resist any 
reduction of benefits.) 

March 28th.—The President asked Dr. Briining (Parliamentary leader ot 
the Centre Party) to form a Government, and the latter accepted the task 
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on the understanding that the Cabinet would be based on a combination 
of parties rather than on a formal coalition. 

March 29th.—A world peasant farmers’ congress, in session in Berlin, was 
raided by the police, who arrested 26 delegates who were not in possession oj 
passports. Seventeen countries were represented. 

Dr. Briining formed a Cabinet in which Dr. Curtius retained the portfoliy 
of Foreign Affairs. Dr. Wirth was Minister of the Interior, Professoy 
Moldenhauer, Minister of Finance, Herr Groener, Minister of Defence, ay 
Herr Treviranus, Minister of Occupied Territories. 

April 1st—The new Chancellor presented his Cabinet to the Reichstag, 
and in a statement of policy said that one of the fundamental principles of the 
Government’s foreign policy would be that the resurgence of Germany was 
only attainable by peaceful co-operation with all nations. Another would 
be the loyal fulfilment of international agreements. 

April 3rd.—A Socialist motion of no confidence in Herr Briining’s Govern- 
ment was rejected by 253 votes to 187, owing to the Nationalists not carrying 
out their previously expressed intention of supporting the Socialist motion. 

April 4th—The President of the Reichsbank nominated Herr Car! Melchior 
and Herr Paul Reusch as German Directors of the Bank for International 
Settlements. The President was an ex-officio Director, and he appointed 
Dr. Vocke to act as his deputy when necessary. 


Great Britain. 
Lonpon NAvaL CONFERENCE. 
March 26th.—U.8. acting Secretary of State’s statement. (See U.S.A) 


Statements in French Senate. (See France.) 

March 27th—In French Conference circles the view was semi-official) 
expressed that the negotiations had taken on a political aspect (the Franco- 
Italian differences having receded into the background), and had reached 
the point referred to in the French memo. of 13th February, which said, 
“Tt is only in proportion to the foreign help on which they can rely that 
nations will be in a positition to reduce their armaments effectively.” 

At a meeting of the heads of delegations it was decided to hold the next 
plenary meeting on April 4th. 

As regards the discussion of the political question between M. Briané 
and the British delegates, it was understood that the former had expressed 
the opinion that it might be possible to satisfy the French desire for security 
by some more definite interpretation of the obligations involved in Articles XI 
and XVI of the Covenant, and to have suggested that the principle of the 
international promise to take steps to prevent war (Article XI) might 
applied so as to give France the security she desired in the Mediterranean. 

March 28th.—Mr. Kellogg’s views as to a consultative pact. (See U.S.A) 

Following on the acting Secretary of State’s statement a good deal 
uncertainty was understood to be felt as to the exact attitude of the Unite 
States Government towards the question of a consultative pact, bus it wi 
generally believed that the American delegation took the view that the 
question would not arise until an agreement had been reached between tt 
European Powers with regard to the Mediterranean, and until this had bee 
followed by the signature of a five-Power treaty embodying reduction ! 
naval tonnage. After that point it was suggested that the United Stale 
would be prepared to enter a consultative pact, at a time when it was cle 
to the world that this action could not be regarded as a quid pro quo forthe 
reduction of tonnage by any other Power. 
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March 29th.—Statement by U.S. acting Secretary of State. (See U.S.A.) 

The British and French experts continued their efforts to find a formula 
to satisfy the French demand for security in the Mediteranean. 

March 30th—Mr. McDonald and Signor Grandi discussed the position 

f Italy at length, and the position of that country and of Great Britain was 

examined in relation to the question of the interpretation of Article XVI of 
the Covenant. (It was a matter for discussion, for instance, as to whether 
that Article operated automatically, or whether it had to be brought into 
force by a unanimous decision of the Council after an act of war had been 
ommitted.) 

The official British spokesman again drew attention to the fact that any 
further military commitments were absolutely out of the question, since 
to undertake them would be tantamount to tying the country down to 
engaging in operations without being able to control the situation from which 
these had arisen. 

Announcement re postponement of presentation of Naval Appropriations 

(See U.S.A.) 
March 31st.—The impression current as to the result of the Anglo-French 
discussions was that the attempt to obtain from Article XVI of the Covenant 
a interpretation which would satisfy French demands for security had 
failed. According to the Paris press what M. Briand was asking for was 
it the British Government should formally undertake, so far as France 
id Italy were concerned, to join in any sanctions recommended by the 
League Council under Article XVI (i.e., to do in the case of a Franco-Italian 

nflict what it had already undertaken, by Locarno, in the event of a 
Franco-German one.) It was understood in London, however, that what 
M. Briand was asking was that under Article XVI sanctions should be 
ooligatory, and come into force automatically against the aggresssor in a 
franco-Italian quarrel. 

In reply to a question in Parliament, Mr. Macdonald said the Government 

\l adhered with determination to arrive at an agreement between the whole 
of the five Powers, and not between two or three of them. The Premier 
vas also asked whether any proposals had been brought before the Conference 
which would involve scrapping the four cruisers of the Hawkins class, but 
ue replied that it would be undesirable to give information of that kind 
pending decisions. 

April 1st.—The British official spokesman stated that the Anglo-French 
onversations were making definite progress and it was understood that a 
iraft formula had been found which, it was hoped, would reconcile the two 
points of view regarding the interpretation of Article XVI of the Covenant. 
The draft was sent to Paris for examination by M. Tardieu. 

Following on a conversation between Mr. Henderson and Signor Grandi, 
it was understood that the Foreign Secretary had asked the Italian delegation 
‘0 take part in the examination of the question as to the interpretation of 
Article XVI of the Covenant. 


In reply to a question in Parliament as to whether, in view of the general 
undertaking of nations under the Kellogg Treaty, the Government would 
a ee that they would not enter into any liabilities in the 
"cdlterranean based on a breach of that undertaking, Mr. Macdonald said 
they had no intention of entering into any commitments which went beyond 
the obligations resulting from the League Covenant and the Locarno Treaty, 
aud he added that the French Government ‘“‘ do not ask, and have never 
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asked, that the Government should add to the burdens which already devolys 
upon them as the result of those instruments.” 

The Japanese Government’s reply to the proposals regarding the tonnage 
ratios for that country and the U.S.A. was received, and was understood 
to be an acceptance in all essentials, with reservations on four points, i, 
(1) The construction of 10,000-ton cruisers after 1935. (2) Earlier replacement 
of submarines. (3) Duration of the agreement, which the Japanese Goven- 
ment understood would run till the end of 1936; and (4) Capital ships; 
the arrangement regarding these should be bound up with the agreement 
as to auxiliary tonnage. (Vide Bulletin of 27th March, Vol. VI, No. 19, 
page 15, under March 16th.) ‘ 

April 2nd.—It was understood that M. Tardieu had given an unenthusiastic 
approval to the security formula, and he was reported to have said that it 
could not secure a substantial reduction in Yrench tonnage. 

It was announced that the plenary session, fixed for April 4th, had been 
postponed, the reason given being that “ the progress of certain conversations, 
which it is undesirable to interrupt at this stage, might be affected by 
public statement concerning them.” 

An official statement was issued to the effect that Mr. Wakatsuki had 
announced that the Japanese Government’s reply to the compromise pr- 
posals had been received, and that this stated that the Government, desirous 
of co-operating to the full in promoting the Conference’s success, recommended 
the acceptance of the proposals, with certain reservations which had still to 
be discussed in detail. 

In agreeing to make the proposals the basis of the treaty to be concluded, 
the Government also had in mind the fact that the treaty would be in force 
up to the end of 1936, and that, as to the arrangement thereafter, all nations 
concerned would be free to claim all that they deemed necessary, and Japan 
would naturally be in a position to maintain the claim which she considered 
to be necessary “ from the point of view of national defence as heretofore.” 

Action of Chief of Japanese Naval General Staff. (See Japan.) 

Statements by Paris press, etc. (See France.) 

In reply to a question in Parliament Mr. Snowden, speaking for the 
Premier, said it was true that the interpretation of Article XVI was undet 
consideration, but no proposal for its amendment had been made. He 
repeated the assurance that the Government had no intention of entering 
any commitments going beyond the obligations resulting from the Covenat! 
and the Locarno Treaty. 

April 3rd.—With reference to the invitation to the Italian Delegation to takt 
part in the discussions as to the interpretation of Article XVI of the Covenat! 
it was understood that Signor Grandi’s view was that the discussion of at 
formula which involved an interpretation or clarification of existing covenauls 
or treaties could only properly be carried out at Geneva, especially as some of 
the signatories of these documents were not present in London. 

After a meeting of the British, American and Japanese delegation: !t ¥% 
stated that none of the Japanese reservations was regarded as presenting 0! 
serious difficulty ; as, however, they raised a number of technical matter 
they were referred to a small committee of experts (composed of two nav# 
officers from each Power). 

Statement by Japanese Ministry of Finance. (See Japan.) 

Statement of French attitude re political guarantees. (See France.) 

April 4th.—It was understood from Italian sources that Signor Grand! 
had refused the invitation to take part in the examination of the questi? a3 
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to the interpretation of Article XVI, since, in his opinion, the chief questions 
with which the Conference was concerned were not political, but regarded 
naval disarmament as such. 

Opinions of French press. (See France.) 

t was learnt that the American delegates intended leaving for the United 
States on April 22nd. 

April 5th.—M. Briand returned to Paris with a new British formula for the 


; interpretation of Articles XI and XVI of the Covenant. (Vide Note I at the 


end of the article on the Naval Conference.) 

April 7th.—In the House of Commons, a group of Conservative members, 
led by Mr. G. Locker-Lampson, obtained leave to move an adjournment in 
order to discuss the Naval Conference. They put questions to the Foreign 
Secretary directed to securing assurances that no new interpretation of 
Article XVI of the Covenant would be accepted which would involve the 
country, through a bilateral agreement with another Power, in military 
obligations without the consent of the House. Mr. Locker-Lampson also 
asked the Premier whether, before he came to any decision regarding the 
interpretation to be placed on Article XVI he would lay the matter before 
the Council of the League. 

Mr. Macdonald said he could not give the pledge asked for, because it 
would make it impossible for the Government to exchange views or express 
its views regarding the meaning of an Article, but he repeated his offer of 
30th January to meet the leaders of the Opposition parties and inform them 
exactly as to the position. Mr. Macdonald then said that all the Anglo- 
French conversations had turned on was the meaning of Article XVI. Inter- 
pretation could only be made by the League Council, if it was going to have 
any binding authority at all. This. had been done at Locarno when, in 
reply to a German question as to the obligations she would be undertaking 
if she joined the League, the other Powers represented there gave a new 
interpretation which was handed to Germany as a guarantee initialled by 
the Powers as part of the papers of the Locarno Treaty. 

A meeting of the British Commonwealth delegations was held to consider 
the attitude of the Dominions towards the proposed formula as to the 
interpretation of Article XVI, and it was stated that Australia had indicated 
that she was not willing to be party to any anticipatory or ambiguous 
declarations. 

_ Reports were current that Italy might not press her claim for parity 
with regard to special ships and that a concession on this point would give 
France an advantage in tonnage of 140,000 tons. 

French Senate endorses M. Briand’s attitude. (See France.) 

Japanese Chief of Naval Staff’s memorial to Emperor. (See Japan.) 

April 8th.—M. Briand returned to London and after a conversation with 
Mr. Macdonald a communiqué was issued stating that the situation was 
‘xpored and that a further meeting would take place the next day 

‘o continue the search for the means of securing a five-Power agreement.” 
The discussion was understood to centre on the meaning of the second 
paragraph of Article 16 of the Covenant, and it was stated that the two 
Governments were now pretty well agreed in principle as to its interpretation. 

The First Committee continued the discussion of the question of submarines 
and decided to report to the Conference that it was impossible to arrive at 
‘t agreement for its abolition. As regards unit displacement the maximum 
of 2,000 tons was accepted as the ordinary limit, with the reservation that a 
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limited number—not exceeding three in the case of any one Power—might 
be constructed with a tonnage not exceeding 2,800. 
As regards the calibre of guns it was decided this should be limited t 
5 inches, but that the super-submarines should be allowed guns of 6 inches, 
The Committee also considered the report of the Jurists’ Committee 
regarding the legal aspects of submarine warfare, and adopted unanimously 
the latter Committee’s declaration. This read :— . 

(1) In their action with regard to merchant ships, submarines must 
conform to the rules of international law to which surface war vessels are 
subject. 

(2) In particular, except in cases of persistent refusal to stop on being 
duly summoned or of active resistance to visit or search, a warship, 
whether surface vessel or submarine, may not sink or render incapable 
of navigation a merchant vessel without having first placed the passengers, 
crew, and ship’s papers in a place of safety. For this purpose ship's 
boats are not regarded as a place of safety unless the safety of passengers 
and crew is assured in the existing sea and weather conditions by proximity 
of land or the presence of another vessel which is in a position to take them 
to port. 


GENERAL. 

March 30th.—Capture of missionaries on western Kiangsi. (See China: 
External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

March 31st—The negotiations between the British and Egyptia 
Governments were opened in London by a public plenary meeting presided 
over by the Foreign Secretary, when formal speeches were made by him 
and by the Egyptian Premier. ‘ 

The Arab Delegation from Palestine was received by the Prime Minister 
and the Secretary for the Colonies. 

Publication of Report of Government Commission on Palestine 
disturbances of August 1929. (See Palestine.) 

(For a fuller account of the main findings of the Commission see the League 
of Nations Notes, page 26). 

April 1st.—The ninth Annual Report of the Controller of the Clearing 
House, the Administrator of German, Austrian and Bulgarian Property, an’ 
the Director of the Russian Claims Department was published by the 
Stationery Office. 

The Government forwarded to the Secretary-General of the League ol 
Nations the instrument of New Zealand’s ratification of its acceptance 0 
the Optional Clause. 

Capture of British schooner off Sandy Hook. (See U.S.A.) 

Capture of schooner off coast of Nicaragua. (See Nicaragua.) 

April 2nd.—In the House of Lords the Archbishop of Canterbury mad 
a statement on religious persecution in Russia, and appealed to the Gov? 
ment to try and influence the Soviet Government to change its policy ™ 
deference to the feelings of the civilized world. 

April 3rd.—In reply to questions in Parliament the Prime Minister sai’ 
the Government would continue to administer Palestine in accordance W! 
the terms of the Mandate... “that is an international obligation from 
which there can be no question of receding.” Under its terms they wer 
responsible for promoting “the establishment in Palestine of a nation 
home for the Jewish people, it being clearly understood that nothing shall 
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be done which might prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing 
non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights and political status 
enjoyed by Jews in any other country.” 

A double undertaking was thus involved, and it was the Government’s 
firm resolve to give effect in equal measure to both parts of the Declaration. 

Murder of English missionary near Tientsin. (See China, External Affairs, 
Pelations with the Powers.) 

April 6th—Mr. Hugh Gibson broadcast a statement to the U.S.A. in which 
he pointed out that a three-Power agreement would mean the scrapping of 
nine battleships, while 26 would not be laid down, though the three Powers 
were committed to constructing them in accordance with the terms of the 
Washington Treaty. These 26 battleships would have cost between 800 and 
90 million dollars. 

April 8th.—It was learnt that a number of Soviet citizens, most of them 
employees of Arcos, had been ordered to return to Russia and had refused 
to obey. (They were understood to be non-Communists of the class known 
as Spetzi, or specialists.) The Soviet Consul-General in London accordingly 
informed them that their failure to return within a week would entail loss of 
citizenship, confiscation of property and the application of the Decree of 
November 21st, 1929. (Vide Bulletin of 5th December, 1929, Vol. VI, No. 11, 
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Greece. 
April 7th—The Government signed the Commercial Convention for the 
stabilisation of commercial treaties drawn up by the Tariff Truce Conference. 


(The Protocol was signed on 24th March.) 


Irish Free State. 

March 28th.—Following on a defeat in the Dail, by two votes, the 
(rovernment resigned. 

April 2nd.—After rejecting in turn the Republican nominee, Mr. de Valera, 
and the Labour leader, T. J. O’Connell, the Dail re-elected Mr. Cosgrave as 
President of the Executive Council by 80 votes to 65. (Mr. de Valera received 
5¢ votes and 93 were cast against him.) 

April 3rd.—Mr. Cosgrave appointed his Cabinet with the same personnel 
as before the Government’s defeat. 


Italy. 
April 4th.—Italian views as to position at Naval Conference. (See Great 
Britain, London Naval Conference.) 


apan, 
_ April 1st.—Government’s reply to proposals regarding tonnage basis for 
U.S.A. and Japanese Navies. (See Great Britain, London Naval Conference.) 
April 2nd.—Admiral Kato, Chief of the Navy General Staff, submitted 
* memorial to the Emperor against the Government’s policy regarding the 
\nglo-American Naval Prosposals. 
_ Statement by Japanese delegation in London. (See Great Britain, London 
/aval Conference.) 
April 3rd.—The Ministry of Finance published figures showing that the 
proposed naval agreement with the U.S.A. would enable the country to save 
%8 million yen before 1936 (£66,300,000). 
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April 7th.—It was learnt that Admiral Kato’s memorial to the Throne 
was not so much a protest against the Government’s decision as to the nayal 
proposals as a statement that the acceptance of a lower ratio than the Navy 
advised would necessitate a revision of the defence plans. It was aly 
reported that part of the savings would be allocated to extensions of the 
Navy and Army Air Services. 


Latvia. 

April 2nd.—Parliament discussed the case of 9,000 Latvian colonists jn 
the U.S.8.R. who were understood to have applied to the Government to 
assist them to leave Russia. 


League of Nations. 

April 1st.—Receipt of instrument of New Zealand’s ratification of Optional 
Clause. (See Great Britain, General.) 

April 2nd.—The Committee on Traffic in Women and Children opened its 
ninth annual session. 

April 4th—Signature by Denmark of Commercial Convention and 
Protocol of Tariff Truce Conference. (This meant that twelve States had now 
signed the Convention, and sixteen the Protocol.) 

April Tth.—Signature of Commerciai Convention of Tariff Truce Conference 


by Greece. (See Greece.) 
April 8th—-The Secretariat received the instrument of the ratification 


by the South African Government of the Optional Clause of the Permanent 
Court. (This was the twenty-sixth ratification.) 


Nicaragua. 
April 1st.—The British schooner Ivy Pearl was captured off the Atlantic 
coast, and the captain fined and imprisoned for carrying liquor. 


Palestine. 

March 26th.—An official notice was published regarding the payment 
of compensation for losses sustained owing to the riots, according to which 
total of £100,000 was approved as the amount which might be paid ex gratu 
to all claimants. Persons receiving compensation would have to waive #! 
claims under the Collective Punishments Ordinance. 

March 29th—The performances near the Wailing Wall of the Moslem 
musical ceremony of the Zikr were cancelled, owing to the fact that it had 
on previous occasions disturbed the Jewish worshippers. 

March 31st.—The Report of the Government Commission on the outrages! 
August 1929 was published by the British Stationery Office as a Blue Book 
Cmd. 3530. The Commission found that the Arab attack on the Jews had bee 
neither provoked nor premeditated, nor directed against the British admin! 
tration. The Mufti and the Arab Executive had not planned or incite! 
disturbances, but the former shared in the responsibility for disorders pr 
caused by his campaign on the issue of the Wailing Wall. Both he and the 
Executive were guilty of failure te control and steady their followers hefore 
the outbreak. 

The conduct of the Palestine Government and of the Acting His! 
Commissioner was definitely vindicated. 
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The chief immediate causes of the outbreak were the incidents connected 
with the Wailing Wall, the intemperance of the local press, the inadequacy 
of the garrison, the untrustworthiness of the Palestine police, and the 
erroneous belief, chiefly due to “uncertainty as to policy,” that the 
Government could be influenced by political considerations. 

The fundamental cause was considered to be the hostility of the Arabs, 
based on a twofold fear, “‘that by Jewish immigration and land purchase 
they may be deprived of their livelihood and in time pass under Jewish 
political domination.” 

In a note of reservation, one of the members of the Commission (Mr. Snell) 
took a more severe view of the conduct of the Mufti and of the Arab Executive, 
and expressed the opinion that the Government should never have negotiated 
with the 300 Young Jewish Zionists whose demonstrations at the Wailing 
Wall on August 15th excited Moslem feeling. 

The Arab delegation received by the Prime Minister. (See Great Britain, 
General.) 

April 3rd.—British Prime Minister’s statement in Parliament. (See 
Great Britain, General.) 

Sentence of death was passed on a Jew for the murder of two Arabs during 
the disturbances. (This was the first confirmed sentence of death against 
a Jew.) 

April 5th—Following on a meeting of the Arab Executive to discuss the 
refusal of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council to receive petitions 
for leave to appeal against sentences of death passed on a number of Arabs, 
4 memorandum was submitted to the High Commissioner protesting against 
the decision. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 

April 1st—New Zealand’s ratification of acceptance of Optional Clause of 
the Statutes of the Court. (See Great Britain, General.) 

(The number of States bound by the Optional Clause was 25, New Zealand 
veing one of the 13 which signed at the Assembly Meeting of 19th September, 
1929. Of these 13, four had so far transmitted their ratification, i.e., Great 
Sritain, India, New Zealand-and Latvia). 

April 8th.—Ratification of South Africa’s adhesion to Optional Clause. 
‘See League of Nations.) 

Poland. 

March 26th—The President asked M. Jan Pilsudski, the brother of the 
Marshall, to form a Cabinet. 

March 28th.—M. Pilsudski stated that he was unable to form a Cabinet. 
(His difficulties were understood to be mainly due to the fact that the 
Dictatorship was determined not to form a Government before Parliament 
tas been prorogued.) 

March 29t:h.—Colonel Valerian Slavek was asked to form a Cabinet and 
‘ucceeded in doing so with Count Zaleski as Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Marshal Pilsudski as Minister for War. (Colonel Salavek was President 
“ithe Government party in the Seym and a firm supporter of the Dictator.) 

The Seym reassembled and passed the Budget. 


Reparations. 


" March 31st.—The plenary session of the Eastern European Reparations 
“mmittee opened in Paris, under the Chairmanship of M. Loucheur. 
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April 4th—Appointment of German directors of the International Bank mel 
(See Germany.) thr 

April 5th—Ratification of Hague Agreements by Senate. (See France) mil 
a cl 
South Africa. it n 

April 8th—Communication to Geneva of instrument of ratification of 
Optional Clause of Permanent Court. (See League of Nations.) que 
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March 26th—The Government issued orders for a revision of the voting 
lists in accordance with the last census, with a view to the holding of a general 
election as early as possible. 


Sweden. 

March 26th.—Parliament ratified the Geneva Convention of 1925 on the 
control of the traffic in arms and munitions. 
se i of t 
Syria. bet 

March 27th.—A new Cabinet was formed by Adib Pasha, who also took that 
the portfolios of Finance and Agriculture. of t] 
I 
U.S.S.R. Rep 

March 27th.—It was reported that the Commissariat of the Interior in the the | 
R.S.F.S.R. (Russian proper) had begun the organising of a “ special militia thre 
to protect Soviet State farms from wreckers and class enemies.” od 

March 28th.—It was stated that the Deputy Commissar for War lad Evte 


organised an “our reply to the Roman Pope fund,” to finance a counter- d 
campaign to the Anti-Soviet demonstrations abroad. mee 
April 1st.—The Government was reported to have ordered an urgent A 

‘* kitchen-garden campaign,” in order to meet the food difficulties. & rev 
April 2nd.—The Union of Militant Atheists was reported to be taking cases 
steps to intensify its work among the “‘ Red ” Army by turning 1,000 soldiers A 
into anti-religious village propagandists giving atheistic instructions to soldiers were 
and other measures. that 
Debate in the House of Lords on religious persecution. (See Great Brita A 
General.) the 1 
Latvian colonists appeal to Riga Government. (See Latvia.) ay 
April 4th——The Council of Peoples’ Commissars was reported to have {1,49 
issued a decree ordering large increases in the output of the five-year plan o of up ak 
production in the iron, coal and oil industries, in order to cope with the B M 
increased demands of agriculture, due to the development of collectivisation ra 
April 8th.—Recall ‘of Soviet citizens from Great Britain. (See Great Bs. 
Britain, General.) “ey 
It was reported that the Soviet authorities had introduced sre in Ha 
labour in the timber felling industry throughout the northern territoly m. 
(Karelia, etc.). — 
U.S.A. Vg 
M 

March 26th—The Acting Secretary of State, referring to a report cab One 


from London the previous day attributing to the American delegation 4 
readiness to become party to a consultative pact, said that the st: pt 
issued by the delegation did not indicate a change in their attitude, but ™ 
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merely a clarification of the position which the United States had maintained 
throughout, ie., that they were unwilling to enter into any treaty giving 
military or other sanctions to other Powers. He added that, in his opinion, 
a consultative pact would not mean a material reduction in tonnage, though 
it might have some slight effect. 

March 28th.—Views as to American delegation’s atttiude towards the 
question of a pact. (See Great Britain, The Naval Conference.) 

Mr. Kellogg, in a speech before the League of Political Education in 
New York, said that he would not amend the anti-war Treaty “ with any 
conditions that envisage or contemplate war... It is not necessary for 
this Treaty to contain provisions for consultation in the event of threatened 
hostilities. Such consultation is inherent in the Treaty. Any of the 
signatory Powers may call the attention of belligerents to the provisions 
of the Treaty and urge its maintenance unimpaired ... The time is past 
when war is of interest only to the belligerents ; it is of interest to all the 
world.” 

March 29th._—The acting Secretary of State made a statement, on behalf 
of the President, to the effect that there were “no differences of view ” 
between him and the delegation in London, and said it was “ the high hope ” 
that “reduction and limitation of naval arms and preservation of the peace 
of the world” might be attained. 

It was announced that the Appropriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives had decided to postpone for six weeks the presentation of 
the Naval Appropriations Bill, giving authority for the expenditure of between 
three and four hundred million dollars on naval construction. 

March 30th.—Capture of American missionary in Kiangsi. (See China : 
External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

March 31st.—Representations by Consul-General in China re capture of 
missionaries. (See Clina: External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

April \st.—The British Nova Scotia schooner Ada M. was captured by 
a _— vessel three miles off Sandy Hook, and found to be carrying 5,000 
cases Of liquor. 

April 5th.—It was stated semi-officially that if a three-Power agreement 

were signed in London, President Hoover’s Administration would consider 
that the weeks of discussion in the Conference had been time well spent. 
_ April 6th—A Treasury statement was published in which the cost ot 
the war to the U.S.A. was estimated at approximately £11,000 millions. 
The “present value’ of the war debts owed to America was placed at 
{1,494 millions. War costs and the annual bill for national defence made 
up about 66 per cent. of all the Government’s expenditure. 

Mr. Hugh Gibson’s broadcast statement re naval agreement. (See Great 
Britain, The Naval Conference.) 

April 7th—The Senate approved a measure providing for an expenditure 
: av ten millions for naval base improvements on the Pacific Coast and 
n Hawaii. 

Report re release of missionary. (See China; External Affairs, 
Relations with the Powers.) 


Yugoslavia. 


. March 29th—The King promulgated the law to give effect to the Frontier 
“nvention with Bulgaria, signed in Sofia on February 14th. 





{11.—NOTICES. 


1. The Annual Meeting of the Central Council of International Touriss 
was opened in Paris on March 27th, and was attended by delegates fron 
27 countries. 

2. The meeting of the Council of the International Chamber of Commerce 
took place in Paris on April 4th, when the President made his report o 
world economic conditions in 1929. 


3. The International Committee on Whaling held its annual meetings 
in Berlin during the week ended April 5th: 
4. The fourth International Congress of Urology was opened in Madrid by 
King Alfonso on April 8th. 


IV.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


THE REPORT OF THE INQUIRY INTO THE _ PALESTINE 
DISTURBANCES. 


The Permanent Mandates Commission, at its session of June 4th, wil 
hold a special inquiry into the condition of Palestine. It will have befor 
it the usual annual report on administration, and also the Report of the 
Enquiry into the Palestine riots of last August. The report of the Mandates 
Commission will be of great interest, for it has more knowledge of the past 
history of Palestinian administration than the British Parliament in geneml 
and will approach the problem in a more detached atmosphere. 

The Report of the Commission of Inquiry falls, like its terms of reference, 
into two divisions, the examination of the immediate causes of the riots, and 


an examination of the deeper causes, with a view to recommending measures 
to prevent a recurrence. The Report finds that the riots were an attack « 


Jews by Arabs, not premeditated, spreading as a series of Arab aggressions 
with some Jewish retaliations. The riots were not an attack upon Britisi 
authority. As to immediate causes of the riots, the Commission find the; 
were— 
(A) The Wailing Wall dispute from September, 1928 on, the incidett 
which chiefly contributed being the Jewish demonstration of May Lith, 
1929 ; next, the activities of the Moslem and Jewish Societies concernet 
with the dispute. 
(B) Press propaganda. 
(c) Agitation among the uneducated Arabs. 
(Dp) The enlargement of the Jewish Agency. 
(E) Inadequacy of military forces. 
(Ff) The belief that the Palestine Government could be influenced )) 
political considerations. a 
The ultimate causes, which the Commission considers are chronic al 
must be removed in order to prevent a recurrence of the riots, are the Ara! 
hostility to the Jews consequent upon the disappointment of their politica! 
aspirations and fears for their economic future. 
On the specific complaints made by the Jews and Arabs the Comuissv" 
comes to the following conclusions :— a 
(1) The Zionist accusations against the Mufti are groundless. He ae 
not plan a conflict, and tried to restore peace. He shares with the Jewish 
religious authorities blame for the conduct of the Wailing Wall dispute. 
(2) The Zionist complaints against the Palestine Arab Executive “ 
not supported by. the evidence. Certain individual leaders are, howev' 
probably guilty of incitement. The Mufti and the Executive are to blam 
for not controlling their followers in the tension leading up to the riots. 
(3) The Zionist complaints against the Palestine administration - 
dismissed ; the officials are upheld in their action during the disturbances. 
As to Arab complaints the Commission find :— a 
(i) The Arabs have justification for their alarm that Jewish inamigrat 
will swamp them, render them landless and cause unemployment: "" 
policy of the Zionist Congress aims at large immigration, and the a 
leaders want a majority of the population ; excessive entry in the ye“ 
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1924 and 1925 caused depression and unemployment. The immigrants 
under the Labour schedule are chosen for their political views rather than 
their suitability. 

(ii) The land problem is now acute. Large areas have been sold to 
the Jews by landlords over the heads of the peasants, who are evicted. 
The land-law of 1921-29, aimed at safeguarding sufficient land for 
subsistence, was in no case successful. A new law providing for money 
compensation tends to hasten the process of creating a landless class. 
The Jewish companies acted within the law, and are free from blame. 
But the point has been reached when no further population can be 
supported on the soil, unless radical change of cultivation is undertaken, 
which is only possible in the coastal plain. Agrarian fear and discontent 
are the most serious causes of potential trouble. 

The constitutional grievances of the Arabs, based on the non-fulfilment 
of the war promises of independence and the Covenant pledge, are a seriously 
and widely-felt cause of trouble, liable to become acute in any crisis. 

Minor Arab grievances, e.g., on the Ruthenberg and Dead Sea Concessions, 
are dismissed as groundless. 

The difficulties inherent in the Mandate, with its dual and sometimes 
conflicting pledges to Arabs and Jews add greatly to the difficulties of 
administration. 

The garrison of Palestine had been reduced too low, and while the British 
police and the Transjordan Frontier Force behaved admirably, the Palestine 
police are unreliable. The Intelligence Service is inadequate. 

The Report recommends :— 

(1) A clear definition of policy under the Mandate by the British 
Government, whose value would be enhanced by a definition of the Mandate 
safeguards of the rights of non-Jews and by an explicit policy on land and 
immigration. 

(2) Policy on control and regulation of immigration should be decided, 
with a view to preventing excessive immigration, to regulating labour 
schedule certificates, and to consulting non-Jewish interests. 

_ (3) A scientific inquiry should be undertaken into the prospects of 

improving cultivation, with a view to settling land policy. It is vitally 

important to allow for natural increase. The present tendency to evict 
peasants should be checked. The Agricultural Bank should be revived or 
credit facilities provided for poorer cultivators. 

(4) The difficulties created by the absence of self-government should 
be considered. 

_ (9) The Commission had earlier suggested an ad hoc Wailing Wall 

Commission, and welcomes its appointment. 

(6) The activities of religious societies are already being dealt with. 

(7) Watch should be kept on the press, and penalties for articles 
likely to cause a breach of the peace imposed. 

(8) The Intelligence Service should be reorganised. 

(9) It should be made clear that the Zionist Organisation does not 
shave in the Government of Palestine, and Article IV of the Mandate 
should be defined. 

: (10) The military authorities should be consulted as to security in 

Palestine, and meantime two battalions should be kept there. 

(tl) An independent inquiry into the police is recommended (This has 
been begun). 

(12) The Palestine Government should be instructed to inquire into 
and report upon the possibility of a reserve of special constables. 

Mr. Snell, the Labour member of the Commission, signs the Report, but 
appends reservations. The chief of these are :— 

(1) He blames the Mufti and the Arab Executive for inciting the riots, 
and blames the Administration for negotiating with the leaders of the 
Jewish demonstration. 

(2) He considers that the immigration and land problems are not so 
‘rious as the rest of the Commission believe, and thinks they could be 
solved by a change of heart in the Arab population. He approves of the 
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present methods of selecting immigrants, although he does not hold tha 
political views should count in that selection. He believes that the Joys 
mean no harm to the Arabs in their land-purchases, and __ therefoy 
recommends a land inquiry covering :— 

(1) The use of the land now cultivated ; 

(2) The possibility of increased productivity ; 

(3) The extent of reclaimable land, and possibilities of irrigation 

Unexploited land should be made available to J ews, and Arabs should 
be secured in possession on condition of efficient cultivation. The Beduin 
constitute a problem. Prosperity in Palestine depends upon Jewish 
enterprise. 

The Arab desire for self-government did not breed discontent leading to 
riot. Progress should be not through political concession but through 
economic reconstruction. The intransigence of the two races, and the 
manners of the Jews need amelioration. The immediate cause of the riots 
was Arab agitation. 

Mr. Snell’s recommendations roughly agree with those of the Report, 


and add a desire for a survey of the whole potentialities of Palestine, industrial, 
touristic, and agricultural, on which to base immigration and land policy. He 
concludes by saying that the future peace of the country lies in reconciliation 
of the two races, based on a realisation that the Mandatory will fulfil its 
international obligations towards both. 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 
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April 14th 


23rd-27th 


24th 


24th-25th Executive Committee 
24th-29th 
24th to 


V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*Committee of Enquiry on the Work and 
Organisation of the Committee and 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation 

International Psychotechnical Conference . 

*Central Opium Board . re - 

of International 
Federation of Post Office Workers 

*Forty-eighth Session of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office .. 

Meeting of the Railwaymen’s Section of the 


May 4th International Transport Workers’ Federa- 


24th to 
May 4th 


25th 


25th 
28th 


28th 
28th 


End April 
May 


lst 
2nd 


5th-10th 
5th-15th 


8th. 
12th 
12th 


tion ‘ 
International 
Associations . 
Trade Union Conference on the question of 
foreign labour in Luxemburg... : 
Fifth International Railway Conference 
*Sub-Committee on Veterinary Police 
Measures 
*Committee on the Ratification of "Conven- 
tions concluded under the Auspices of 
the League 
*Committee on Arbitration ‘and Security. . 
International Conference of Asiatic Workers 
2nd International Economic Conference of 
the International Federation v3 —— 
of Nations Societies .. 
*Supervisory Commission 
*Migration Committee 
First International Congress of “Mental 
Hygiene .. 
International Railway Congress oe 
*Financial Committee ait 
*59th Session of the Council — 
*Meeting of the Committee of Experts on 
Native Labour .. > 


Teachers’ 


"Federation _ of 
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Geneva 
and Paris. 

Barcelona. 

Geneva. 


Tours. 


Paris. 


Madrid. 


Prague. 


Luxemburg. 
Odessa. 


Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Bombay. 


Geneva 
Geneva. 
Paris. 


Washington. 
Madrid. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 


* League of Nations and International taeur Office. 
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May 12th International Office of Public Hygiene .. Paris. 
12th-16th om, of the wR stag Miner’s 
‘ederation . én .. Cracow. 
13th International Conference | ‘on Bills’ of 
Exchange = .. Geneva. 
18th-20th Central Federation of ‘Employees ea .. Stuttgart. 
19th *Committee on the Question of Appeals from 
Arbitral Tribunals to the Permanent 
Court me . Geneva. 
20th *Commission on Education in Hygiene and 
Preventive Medicine .. -. Paris. 
21st *Malaria Commission . ee ne .. Algiers. 
22nd *Fiscal Committee = ‘ -- Geneva. 
22nd *Fiscal Committee .. 5 a .. Geneva. 
23rd *Health Committee .. ais .. Geneva. 
26th Conference of Imperial ‘Chambers of 
Commerce -. London. 
26th-30th Fifth Con s of the International Building 
and Public Works Federation. . .. London. 
29th to Fifth Congress of the National Federation 
June Ist of Co-operative Societies ve -- Tours. 
» 26th 
to Meeting of International Council of Women Vienna. 
June 7th ) 
ad _— 
Study Tour on General Health in France. 
Jul 3rd 
J uy *Economic Consultative Committee -. Geneva. 
*Economic Committee - + .. Geneva. 
*International Labour Conference .. -. Geneva. 
2nd *Inter-Governmental Advisory Commission 
for Refugees ss sae .. Geneva, 

, 2nd-20th internalieal Press Congress ‘% -- London. 
3rd *Permanent Mandates Commission .. -. Geneva. 
10th *Gold Delegation of the Financial Com- 

mittee .. -- Geneva. 
16th *Committee of Enquiry into ‘the Organisa- 
tion of the Secretariat, the Inter- 
national Labour Office and - Court 
Registry . : -. Geneva. 
16th-25th Second World Power Conference os -. Berlin. 
19th *Economic Committee ae aie -. Geneva. 
» 23rd Colonial Office Conference .. -- London. 
y 4th *Commission on Education in Hygiene and 
Preventive Medicine .. . Dresden. 
17th International Conference of the World’ s { Lyndhurst, 
Girl Guides and Girl Scout Association | England. 
20th *Permanent Standards Committee of the 
Health Organisation .. -. Paris. 


20th- 
eet Second Congress of cmeewremees Society Leningrad. 
26th-31st of Soil Experts . oe - | Moscow. 


July /Aug. World’s Grain ittinenee and Exhibition Regina, 


Canada. 
Aug. Ist Plenary Conference of International Mari- 
‘ time Committee. . es ee -. Antwerp. 
» 2nd-9th 22nd Universal Congress of Esperanto .. Oxford. 
Sept. 2nd 36th Conference of International Law 
Association . o< o* -- New York 
» 10th *llth Assembly of the League . Geneva, 
» (middle) *Conference of International Institute of 
Statistics ° 4 -. Tokio 
» 30th The Imperial Conference .. London. 
» 30th The Imperial Economic Conference | -- London. 


* League of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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1930. 
Oct. 6th International Conference on Lighting, etc., 
of Coasts Lisbon. 
» 14th International Permanent Commission of 
Agricultural Associations Rome. 
» 14th Tenth General Meeting of the International 
Institute of Agriculture Rome. 
Nov. First International Conference on Safety in in 
Aviation . . Paris. 
» Sth International Railways Conference | -- Madrid. 
» 16th *International Conference on Unification of 
River Law we xs _- -. Geneva. 


1931. 
Jan. 2nd-6th British Universities International Congress Glasgoy, 


* League of Nations and International Labour Office. 


Th. Solicitors’ Law Stationery Society, Ltd,, Law & Parliamentary Printers. 102-107 Fetter Lane. BG 
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